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Marrfhgw xiii. 33. Another Parable ſpake he 
unto them: Toe Kingdom of Heaven is lite unto 
lenden, which a woman took and hid in three 
meaſures of meal, till the whole was leavencd. 


HRIST delivered this parable for the en- 

CA couragement of his diſciples. He had been 

employed in inſtructing them in the nature of the 
kingdom which he came to eftabliſh, and had al- 
ready ſent them out to announce its approach. 
But the Apoſtles, apprehending it to be of a tem- 
poral nature, and imagining, in common with 
the reſt of their countrymen, that all extraordi- 
nary divine favours were. to be confined to the 
Jews, never conceived, that this kingdom was to 
be extended beyond the limits of Judza: nor 
could they ſee, that there was much probability 
of its arriving even at this degree of extent. 
Twelve men, ſuch as they were, without learn- 
ing, power, or authority, ſeemed but ill qualified 
for ſpreading the new doctrine throughout lo large 
a country, in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed opinions 
and all the influence of the great: ſtill leſs, did 
they appear prepared for propagating it through- 
out the world. They, who were reprehended ſo 
often for their want of faith in other inſtances, 
would probably feel no great confidence in regard 
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to this ſubject, where, according to human ap- 
prehenſion, mere appeared to be fo little proſpect 
of ſucceiss To ſtrengthen their hopes of the 
general prevalence of the Goſpel, Jeſus aſſures 
them, that, as in the natural world great changes 
arife from ſmall and inconſiderable cauſes, a little 
leaven pervading and fermenting a large maſs, ſo 
it would likewiſe be in regard to his doctrine and 
the number of his diſciplee—that the doctrine 
ſhould ſpread, until it was diffuſed over every 
quarter of the globe, and his diſcip.es increaie 
from a {mall and inconfiderable rumber, until 
they included the wnacle human race, 


This parable, therefore, may be conſidered as 


prophetical, foretelling a grand event, which has 
not yet been accompliſhed, but will one day cer- 
tainly take place, the univerſal prevalence of the 
Chriſtian religion; of which we have likewiſe 
clear intimations in the prophetical writings of 
Scripture, The ſtone, which ſmote Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image, and was intended to repreſent a 
kingdom the God of Heaven would ſet up, zs to 
become a great mountain, and to fill the whole 
earth (a). The prophet Iſaiah tells us, that it 
ſhall come to paſs in the laft days, that the mountain 
ef the Lord's houſe ſhall be ęſtabliſbed in the top of 
the mountains, and ſhall be exalted: above the hills, 
and all nations ſpall flow unto it (b) : and Malachi, 
that from the riſing of the ſun even to the going down 


(a) Pan. ii. 34, 35, 44. (5) I. ii. 2. 
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of the ſame, the name of God ſhall be great among 
the Gentiles (c). 

The language of Chriſt in the text may be 
conſidered not only as prophetical of a great event, 
but likewiſe as intimating in what manner it is to 
be accompliſhed—not inſtantaneouſty and tumul- 
tuouſly, but gradually and ſecretiy, as that ſub- 
ſtance operates, to which the kingdom of Heaven 
is compared: for when Chriſt has recourſe to the 
ſame ſimile upon another occaſion, there is evi- 
dently an alluſion to this property, Mat. xvi. 6. 
where, cautioning his diſciples againſt the doc- 
trines of the two prevailing ſects among the Jews, 
he tells them tt beware of the leayen of the Phari- 


fees and of the Sakiticees, intimating, that their 


doctrine was not only pernicious, but alſo of a 
ſubtle and inſinuating nature, pervading men's 
minds before they were aware, In like manner, 
Chriſt may here intend to declare, that the ad- 
vancement of his relizion in the world would be 
by imperceptible degrees, until it had extended 
itſelf throughout the whole maſs of mankind. 
The progreſs both of truth and error is nearly 
alike ;z but there is this difference between them, 
the ſpreading of the one is partial and temporary z 
that of the other, univerſal and eternal-—the one 
reaches to one portion of the globe, or to one age 
of the world; the other to every country under 
Heaven, and to every future period of time. 
(c) Mal. i. 11. 
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Such, we have reaſon to hope, will be the iſſue 
of things in regard to thoſe two important truths, 
the unity of the divine being and the humanity of 
Chriſt. God has (for reaſons which are no doubt 
wiſe and good, though not obvious to us) ſuffered 
theſe doctrines to be corrupted and loſt, in almoſt 
cvery part of the Chriſtian world. The virtuous 
{truggles of. thoſe, who have attempted to with- 
ſtand the progreſs of error, or to reſtore the ori- 
ginal truth, have proved both alike unſucceſsful, 
The advocates for a plurality of gods, or of ob- 
jects of religious worſhip, have long had and ſtill 
continue to have on their ſide the weight of num- 
bers, the influence of riches, and the power of 
Civil government; while the defenders of the ſtrict 
unity of God are few, deſpiſed, and perſecuted. 
In this country, in particular, they are liable, for 
making an open profeſſion of their ſentiments, to 
penalties, which rank them with apoſtates from 
the Chriſtian faith, and, if enforced, would de- 
prive them of the beſt rights of ſociety. 

But the benevolence of the Divine Being will 
not, we have reaſon to believe, permit him to ſuffer 
things to remain in this condition—to let truth be 
thus degraded and error triumphant. A period will 
certainly come for the revival of the truth, and for 
diffuſing it again, throughout the world. Permit 
me to hope for your indulgence, while I endeavour 
to ſhew, that that period js probably arrived ſay 
probably arrived for ſo little capable are we of 
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interpreting the divine purpoſes from any preſent 
appearances, that it would be preſumption in us 
to pretend to be certain of the immediate approach 
of ſuch an event. It will be ſufficient to juſtify 
our expectation of it, if circumſtances be more 
promiſing than at any former period; which I 
{hall now attempt to prove. Should this be ſatis- 
factorily demonſtrated, it will open a pleaſing 


proſpect to an infant-fociety, which is formed 


principally with the view of ſpreading the know- 
ledge of the important truths before mentioned, 
and furniſh each individual of our body with 
powerful encouragement for exertion, 

The expectation that the doctrine of the hu- 
manity of Chriſt will ſpeedily prevail in the world, 
ſeems to be juſtified by the ſimplicity to which it 
is now reduced ; by the conduct of thoſe, who 


embrace it, in making an open profeſſion of their 


faith; and by the temper and circumſtances of 
their opponents, 

More than two hundred years have now elapſed 
ſince this important doctrine was revived in the 
Chriſtian world. About the period of the Re- 
formation from Popery, there appeared ſeveral 
learned and able advocates, who ventured to de- 
fend it, and drew after them many followers, Se- 


parate churches of perſons, who profeſſed this 


principle, were formed in different parts of Eu- 
rope, but more eſpecially in Poland, whither they 
were induced to reſort, on account of the religious 

liberty, 
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liberty, which they were permitted to enjoy in 
that kingdom. Perſons of the firſt rank in ſo- 
cicty among the Poles joined themſelves to them, 
or aftorded them protection. Their ſocieties be- 
came numerous, and they ſeemed to have obtained 
a laſting eſtabliſhment, but this flouriſhing ſtate 
of things did not continue long. A decree was 
obtained by their enemies for baniſhing them all 
from the kingdom, which was executed with the 
greateſt ſeverity. Their ſocieties were broken 
up, and the members obliged to take refuge in 
other countries. From this period permanent 
congregations of believers in the humanity of 
Chriſt, notwichſtanding feveral attempts to eſta- 
bliſh them, have been, until the preſent times, 
unknown in Europe, if we except a few churches 
in Pruſſia and Tranſylvania, which are faid to 
have ſubſiſted there from the time of the Refor- 
mation. Some individuals, however, difperſed 
through different countries, ſtill continued to 
maintain this doctrine; but as a diſtin&t ſect of 
Chriſtians having ſeparate places of worſhip they 
had no exiſtence (d). 
| As 
(d) Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. IV. p. 178, &c. Vol. V. 
p- 51, &c. 

Ab eo tempore (ſcil. 1658) maximꝭ in Tranſylvania 
ſcita ſua publicè propagarunt; ſed & aliis locis partim tec- 
tiores, partim apertè noſtca ætate commendarunt ſententias 


ſuas. Schroeckhii Hiſt. Reb. & Eccl. Cluiſt. 1785. 
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As the firſt attempt, in modern times, to pro- 
pagate the doctrine of the divine unity and the 
humanity 


A gentleman well acquainted with the German language 
has favoured we with the following account of the Uni- 
tarians of Pruſſia and Tranfylvania, tranſlated from Schie- 
gel's Eccleſ. Hiſt. of the eighteenth century, publiſhed in 
German at Heilbron, in 1788, in 2 Vol. $vo. 

The hiſtory of the Antitrinitarians of the preſent cen- 
tury is rather the hiſtory of individuals, and of the places 
and countries where they have propagated their doctrines, 
than of the creed they profeſs, which, in the main, con- 
tinues unaltered, In Poland, their ancient reſidence, they 
were formerly very numerous, but, at preſent, owing to 
their congregations having in the laſt century been diſperſcd 
and broken up, their number is very ſmall, and theſe ſew, 
to avoid puniſhment, muſt keep themſelves private. In 
Pruſſia (whither they emigrated from the adjoining Poland) 
they have ſtill two congregations at Rudau, in the diſtrict 
Rhein, and at Andreaſwalde, in the diſtrict Johanniſburg, 
which are rather decreaſing than increaſing. One miniſter, 
vrhoſe ſalary is very ſcanty, ſerves both churches, and 
performs divine ſervice in the room of a private dwelling- 
houſe; tor they mult avoid all appearance of publicly ex- 
ercifing their religion. Both congregations are reckoned 
to conſiſt of barely a hundred fouls. Some emizent fami- 
lies are, however, of their number, as the Schlichting, 
Moritin family, and others. 

The Socinians (or as they rather call themſelves) the 
Unitarians of Tran{ylvania have had, ſince the ſixteenth 
century, the free excrcile of their religion confirmed by the 
laws of the land. 'I hey are governed by Superintendants. 
Under the Superintendant, Mich. Almaſi, the church at 
Clauſenburg, which had been granted them by Prince John 
the zd, in 1570, was, with their college and pr:uting- 

offices 
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humanity of Chriſt was thus defeated, it may be 
apprehended that we have no better proſpect of 
ſucceſs at the preſent moment: and this appre- 
henſion would appear to be well founded, if we 
were placed in like circumſtances, and had the 
ſame difficulties to contend with as they had, But 
if it can be ſhown, that many former obſtacles 
are removed, and that we enjoy ſeveral advantages 
for propagating the truth, which our predeceſlors 
had not, the want of ſucceſs, on paſt occaſions, 


can furniſh no juſt ground for deſpair now. 
The decline of this ſect of Chriſtians, after 
having becn in ſo flouriſhing a condition, has 


office, taken from them in 1916, by order of the Emperor 
Charles the 6th, and given to the Jeſuits. At the ſame 
time they were deprived of their very flouriſhing church 
and ſchool at Weiſſemburg. The preſent Superintendant 
is the cighteenth Tranſylvanian Superintendant; he is an 
upright and humane man, and Caily teaches divinity in the 
college of the Unitarians, who even now have good ſchocls 
both here and at Torda. They ſtill enjoy the free exerciſe 
of their religion, but are not now admitted to peſts of ho- 
nour as formerly, when they belonged to the Grand Coun- 
cil for managing the affairs of the land, and to other courts 
of juſtice, Their chief teachers in churches and ſcheols 
ſtudy in foreign univerſities ; eſpecially in Holland, where 
they have many friends, particularly among the Remon- 
ſtrants. Their number even now is eſtimated at thirty 
thouland fouls. Their preſent creed does not differ from 
that which the Poliſh Unitarians laid before Frederic I. 
King of Pruſſia, That party which rejected the worſhip 
of Chriſt is not now to be found among them. 


been 
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been attributed to the violent methods which were 
employed to check the growth of their principles, 
all parties, Papiſts, Calviniſts, and Lutherans 
uniting their efforts againſt them as a common 
enemy, and having recourſe to the moſt ſavage 
barbarities, which ever ſtained the hands of per- 
ſecutors; but to inflict tortures and death upon 
men for their religious principles, has been hi- 
therto found to ſtrengthen the attachment of ſur- 
vivors, rather than weaken it, and to increaſe the 
number of proſelytes, rather than diminiſh them. 
A better reaſon for this decline may, I apprehend, 

be found in the principles maintained by them. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed leader of this claſs of 
Chriſtians, from whom they have been denomi- 
nated, becauſe ſuppoſed to embrace his ſentiments, 
had joined to his idea of Chriſt being a Man, 
while in the world, certain notions of his exalta- 
tion and dignity after his aſcenſion into Heaven, 
totally irreconcileable with the firſt part of his 
hypotheſis ; and ſuch as raiſed one, whom he eſ- 
teemed to be a man, to a level with the Supreme 
Being. It is well known, that Socinus conſidered 
Chriſt in Heaven as inveſted with abſolute power 
over all men, and over every part of the univerſe, 
for every purpoſe, that might be connected with 
the proſperity of the chucch in general or of in- 
dividual members; and that he regarded him as 
a proper object of religious worſhip, to whom we 
might addreſs petitions for ſuch mercies as we 
want, 
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want, and thankſgiving for thoſe we have re- 
ceived (e). 

This part of his ſyſtem muſt ſtrike thinking 
perſons as attended with great difficulties, and 
create inſurmountable obſtacles to its reception. 
I ſhall give you the opinion of two eminent per- 
ſons on this ſubject, as they delivered them at the 
diſtance of near a century from each other ; the 
one a Clergyman of the church of England, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity which 
this country affords ; the other a Diſſenting Mi- 
niſter, by no means inferior to him in talents, 
virtue and reputation; the one an Arian, the 
other a believer in the doctrine of the Trinity, 

„Let us now ſce, ſays Archbithop Tillotſon, 
« whether the opinion of our adverſaries hath not 
greater difficulties in it, and more palpable abſur- 
« dities following from it. They ſay, that the 
« Son of God is a mere creature; not God by 
« nature, and yet truly and really God by office, 
« and by Divine appointment and conſtitution 
« to whom the very ſame honour and worthip is 
« to be given, which we give to him who is God 
« by nature. 

« And can they diſcern no difficulty, no ab- 
« ſurdity in this? What, no abſurdity in bring— 
« ing idolatry by a back door into the Chriſ- 
« tian religion? one main deſign whereof was to 
c baniſh idolatry out of the world; and will they 


() Touhnin's Mem, of Socinus, p. 179, 180, ibid, 200, 
208. | 
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« jn earneſt conteſt this matter with us, that the 
« giving divine worſhip to a mere creature is not 
« idolatry ? and can they vindicate themſelves in 
ce this point any other way, than will, in a great 
« meaſure, acquit the Pagans and Papiſts from 
ce the charge of idolatry ? 

« What? no abſurdity in a God, as it were, 
« of yeſterday? in a creature God? in a God 
« merely by poſitive inſtitution ? and this in op- 
« poſition to a plain moral precept of eternal ob- 
e ligation, and to the fixed and immutable nature 
« of things? fo that, to avoid the ſhadow and 
« appearance of a plurality of deities, they really 
« run into it; and, for ought I can ſee, into 
« downright idolatry, by worſhipping a creature 
« beſides the Creator, who is bleſſed for ever.” (f) 

So forcibly does the Archbithop reaſon againſt 
the ſyftem of Socinus in regard to the worſhip of 
Teſus Chriſt, without being aware, that the like 
objections might be urged with equal force againſt 
his own faith, 

To ſuppole that a man, made as no other man 
was, for performing no other ſervice than what a 
man might have performed, ſhould be exalted, above 
every creature in the univerſe, ſhould reign over 
all nature, and become the proper object of re- 
ligious worſhip, is, in the apprehenſion of Dr. 
Price, an advancement fo ſudden and aſtoniſhing, 
that there is nothing in Athanaſianiſin itſelf more 

(ft) Tillotfon's Works, Vol. I. Serm. 44, p. 429. 
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extravagant. This doctrine, according to him, 
not only renders the Scriptures unintelligible, but 
Chriſtiarity itſelf incredible (g). 

Can we wonder, then, that a ſyſtem, attended, 
in the judgment of thinking men of oppoſite re- 
ligious perſuaſions, with ſo great difficulties, ſhould 
find few who were prepared to embrace it at a 
period, when philoſophy and learning had dawned 
upon the world, and when men began to exer- 
Ciſe their reaſon even in religious matters? Can 
we be ſurpriſed, if, perceiving objections of nearly 
equal weight to two ſyſtems of faith, they ſhould 
chuſe to retain that in which they had been edu- 
cated, and which appeared to be the moſt honour- 
able to the Saviour ? 

Let us compare the doctrine in regard to 
Chriſt, which has been juſt ſtated, with that of 
the Unitarians of the preſent day—that Jeſus 
Chriſt poſſeſſed the ſame nature as other men, if 
he was not produced by the ſame natural means 
that he was ſuperior to the prophets who went 
before him, in the perfection of his example, in 
the purity of his precepts, and in the extraordinary 
divine communications of knowledge and power 
that were made to him; and that, after his reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion, he was exalted to a ſtate of 
glory and honour in Heaven, but without any 
ſhare in the government of the world or the 


C) Serm. on the Chriſt, Doctr. p. 128, 146, 150, 1517. 
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church, except by means of his laws; and we 
ſhall ſee nothing here, which ſhocks our under- 


ſtanding by its abſurdity and inconfiſtency, no- 


thing which obliges us to have recourſe to my/tery 
or the weakneſs of human reaſof} to defend it, the 
uſual refuge of men, who nave to vindicate what 
is contradictory or incomprehenſible ; but, on 
the contrary, what is intelligible and plain to the 
moſt ordinary underſtanding, perfectly correſpond- 
ing with the paſt diſpenſations of religion to man- 
kind, and with the future deſigns of Providence 
reſpecting good men. We have a prophet, like, 
in every reſpect, to other prophets, except in the 
ſuperiority of his character and endowments, who 
is rewarded, after death, for his diſtinguiſhed ſer- 
vices, as ſome of them were without dying. Such 
a ſyſtem as this is calculated to attract alike the 
attention and gain the approbation of the philoſo- 
pher, who, diſguſted with the abſurd doctrines 
maintained by Chriſtians, is haſtening towards 
Deiſm, or has already fallen into it; of the un- 
learned Chriſtian, who is not prepared to build 
his faith upon the ſubtleties of metaphyſics; and 
of every man, who, in receiving articles of belief, 
is guided by the principles of reaſon, and not by 
the influence of education or authority, Such a 
ſyſtem as this is likely to prevail in the world, if 
ſimplicity and conſiſtency be any recommendation 
of a religious doctrine. 
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However, it is not merely becauſe it is more 
azreeable to reaſon, that we have ground to hope 
for the prevalence of the doctrine of the humanity 
of Chriſt as it is now maintained, but likewiſe 
becauſe it has been rendered more confonant to 
the language of the Scriptures. Much light has 
been thrown upon theſe ſacred writings ſince the 
period of the Reformation, when this doctrine was 
revived, which has removed many former objec- 
tions, and produced much freſh evidence in its 
ſupport. By comparing together the various ma- 
nuſcript copies of the New Teſtament, learned 
men have detected ſeveral corruptions of the ori- 
ginal text, in favour of the reigning ſyſtem, The 
peculiar phraſeology of Scripture, in regard to the 
perſon and office of Chriſt, has been more com- 
pletely illuſtrated ; not from the language of com- 
mon life in modern times, by which men had 
been hitherto miſled, but from the ſtyle of the 
Eaſt, and particularly from that of the ſacred 
writers themſelves. Texts of Scripture have been 
interpreted, not like ſo many independent ſen- 
tences, as was frequently practiſed before, but 
ſrom tne general ſcope of the writer, which is the 
only proper method of aſcertaining his meaning. 
By theſe means, and by more accurate tranſlations 
of the original language, many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, which were once ſuppoſed to contain the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of the Deity or pre- exiſtence of 
Chriit, and wich occaſioned no ſmall perplexity 

and 
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and embarraſſment to the advocates for the op- 
poſite doctrine, have been thewn to afford no 
proof of either, but, on the contrary, to be per- 
fectly conſiſtent with the idea of his being a man. 
What hopes of ſucceſs may be derived from at- 
chievements of this kind, it is unneceſſary to 
point out. We are in poſleſſion of all the ſtrong 
holds once occupied by our adverſaries, They 
are driven from the fortreſfes, to which they prin- 
cipally truſted for defence, and rendered incapable 
of making any further effectual reſiſtance, 

We poſſeſs another advantage alſo over our 
predeceſſors in this cauſe, which, as it will greatly 
facilitate the reception of the truth, deſerves to 
be ſeparately mentioned. If the doctrine of the 
humanity of Chriſt be the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament, it muſt have been the opinion of all 
thoſe, who were initruted by the Apoſtles and 
firſt teachers of Chriſtianity. And, as a large 
body of people do not change their opinions at. 
once, nor without making ſome oppoſition, we 
might expect to find ſome traces of the original 
doctrine in early ages, and ſome evidence of the 
oppoſition made to thoſe, who were attempting 
to introduce novelties. Agreeably to this expec=- 
tation, it has been lately diſcovered by a diſtin- 
guiſhed individual, to. whoſe indefatigable re- 
ſearches after truth, both in the natural and moral 
world, we are greatly indebted, that the Chriſ- 
tians of the firſt ages after Chriſt were Unitaiians 
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in ſentiment, and that it was a long time before 
the common people, or unlearned Chriſtians, who 
are always the laſt to receive new opinions, could 
be induced to receive a doctrine bearing any re- 
ſemblance to the modern notion of the Trinity. 
The ſource of this ancient and grand corruption 
of Chriſtianity has alſo been traced, and ſhewn te 
have originated in the prevailing philoſophy of 
the times, 

Since, then, we have reaſon, Scripture, and 
antiquity on our fide, what ground can we have 
to fear any oppoſition, or to doubt the ſucceſs of 
the cauſe, in which we are engaged? Had Pro- 
teſtants any better encouragement, when they ſe- 
parated from the church of Rome? Had they any 
ſtronger arguments to plead, than we have to 
offer? Has not the event fully juſtified them in 
concluding, that groſs corruptions of the Goſpel 
could not long withſtand the principles of ſound 
reaſoning and the plain language of Revelation ? 
And have not we good reaſon at the preſent day, 
(in attempting a like reformation in religion) for 
making the ſame conclufion, eſpecially when we 
enjoy the additional advantage to be derived from 
the example of their ſuccels ? | 

2dly. Good hopes of the prevalence of Uni- 
tarian principles may alſo be derived from the 
conduct of thoſe, who embrace them, in making 
an open profeſiion of the truth. 
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That there has been a backwardneſs on the part 
of believers in the humanity of Chriſt to do this, 
cannot be denied; which may be attributed to 
various cauſes : thus, it may have proceeded, in 
many inſtances, from the want of a firm perſua- 
ſion of the truth of that, which they were called 
to profeſs; and this again, from the great diffi 
culties with which they found themſelves hereto- 
fore embarraſſed; for what men do not believe 
with confidence, they cannot profeſs with bold- 
neſs, or be anxious to communicate to others. 
Slight obſtacles, and eſpecially the fear of danger 
or reproach, are in this caſe ſufficient to repreſs 
their zeal. While ſome concealed their ſentiments 
from doubts ſtill exiſting in their minds about the 
truth of them, and from the fear of ſuffering ; 
others have done it from motives of policy, con- 
ceiving that the cauſe of truth is hurt by a haſty 
diſcloſure, and that it is beſt promoted by keep- 
ing it back from the world, until men's preju- 
dices be removed, and they can hear it without 
diſguſt. According to the apprehenſion of theſe, 
new opinions muſt be communicated to the world 
with infinite caution, as men are able to bear 
them; and the time was by no means yet come 
for being explicit upon this ſubject. Others 
again, obſerving that there are virtuous characters 
of equal excellence among men of different re- 
ligious perſuaſions, have imagined, that it is of 
little conſequence to Chriſtians, what they believe 
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in regard to what they call ſpeculative opinions; 
that in reſpect to the ſubject, of which we are 
now ſpeaking in particular, it is a matter of in- 
difference as to moral improvement, whether men 
conceive Jeſus Chriſt to be God, equal in every 
reſpect to the Father, a great pre-exiſtent ſpirit, 
or only a man; whether they perform religious 
worſhip to one being, to two, or to three; 
and conſequently, that although they have no 
doubt in their own mind what the truth is, they 
have conſidered themſelves at liberty to publiſh or 
conceal it, as they thought proper. From theſe 
motives many perſons have, for a long time paſt, 
ſatisfied their minds with obtaining themſelves 
the knowledge of what they deemed the truth, 
and taken no pains or ſhown little zeal to com- 
municate it to their brethren, Such opinions as 
thoſe now mentioned have proved a great ob- 
ſtruction to the progreſs of more liberal prindi- 
ples in religion, and afforded much advantage to 
thoſe, who denied and oppoſed them; for perſons 
of the latter deſcription, generally conceiving of 
the peculiar articles of their faith, as neceſſary to 
the ſalvation of mankind, and therefore of infinite 
moment, have eſteemed themſelves bound to pro- 
feſs and inculcate them with proportional earn- 
eſtneſs. And in a conteſt of this kind, where 
one party is lukewarm or abſolutely indif- 
' ferent to the cauſe which they eſpouſe, but the 
other is animated with the higheſt zeal, it is eaſy. 
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to perceive which will be the more ſucceſsful one 
in gaining proſelytes. 
But more generous principles have been adopt- 
ed, by Unitarians of modern times, reſpecting 
the importance of their ſentiments, and their obli- 
gation to communicate them freely to the world. 
They regard the knowledge of truth in general as 
valuable, on account of the neceſſary connection 
which it has with the happineſs of the human 
race, and religious truth as more ſo than any 
other, from its influence in promoting the moral 
improvement and comfart of mankind. Every 
juſt notion in religion, however inconſiderable it 
may appear, they conſider in the ſame important 
light, as the philoſopher views every new diſco- 
very in natural ſcience, who regards it as im- 
portant in itſelf or in its conſequences, either 
enabling him to exerciſe new powers over the 
material world, and thereby add to the enjoy= 
ments, or leſſen the evils of human life, or leading 
him to the diſcovery of other uſeful truths, to 
which it may ſtand related. In the fame man- 
ner, they conſider every religious truth as valua- 
ble, either on account of ihe direct influence, 
which it has in advancing the happineſs of the 
human race, or from its connection with other 
truths, which have that tendency. And fince 
one truth and one error is connected with another 
in endleſs progreſſion, they regard it as the duty 
of every man, who would prove himſelf a friend 
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to mankind, and wiſhes to further the benevolent 
deſigns of Providence, to enquire after and com- 
municate truth, to detect and expoſe error, by 
all the means in his power ; it becomes him, with 
this view, to make a public profeſſion of what he 
believes to be true, as one of the moſt effectual 
means of calling the attention of mankind to his 
ſenttments, and of inducing men to embrace 
them; and to make this profeſſion in the cleareſt 
manner, without any ambiguity or reſerve, by 
words or actions, or both, as the caſe may re- 
quire, in the face of all oppoſition, and to what- 
ever evils and dangers the explicit avowal of the 
truth may expoſe him. To communicate the truth 
partially is, in their eſtimation, to do it injury, and 
to obſtruct, rather than promote, its progreſs; fince 
it is never likely to be fo well received as when it is 
fully known : to be deterred by the fear of danger 
from publithing any doctrine which we believe to 
be true, or a part of the goſpel of Chriſt, is to pre- 
fer our own eaſe or ſafety to the general good of 
mankind, and to incur the guilt of being aſhamed 
of Chriſt before men. Theſe ſentiments, con- 
cerning religious truth in general, are accompa=- 
nied with a conviction of the particular import- 
ance of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, which 
they conſider as the fundamental principle both of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religion; conceiving 
that to offer divine worſhip, or to aſcribe divine 
attributes to a creature, is a branch of that groſs 
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corruption of religion, which, in ſcripture, is 
ſtigmatized with the appellation of idolatry ; the 
introduction of which, 'in whatever form, has 
been the ſource of unſpeakable miſchiefs to the 
world. They are convinced, that to the deifica- 
tion and worthip of Jeſus Chriſt, they are to at- 
tribute the worſhip of Mary the mother of Jeſus, 
the worſhip of angels, the worſhip of dead men 
and women without number, and laſt of all, the 
worſhip of a piece of bread, with an infinite 
number of ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies, 
which ſuch worſhip drew after it; that this one 
error, therefore, has been the principal ſource of 
all the other errors of the church of Rome. 
While they entertain this opinion of the im- 
portance of truth, they find room for the exerciſe 
of candour towards thoſe who are in error. They 
are perſuaded that miſtakes, which are involun- 
tary, cannot be criminal, and that thoſe, who 
have fallen into them, after diligent and impartial 


_ enquiry, are not the objects of divine wrath, but 


of tender compaſſion, and ought to be regarded with 
the ſame compaſſion by all thoſe who are better 
informed, Every deviation from the truth muſt 
indeed be injurious to the happineſs of men ; but 
all deviations are not equally ſo, much leſs are all 
to be regarded as fatal to their everlaſting welfare, 
A few important truths, firmly believed and care- 
fully attended to, will counteract the deſtructive 
tendency of many errors, 

From 
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From men, who entertain ſuch opinions of the 
nature of truth in general, and of the importance 
of the doctrine of the Divine Unity in particular, 
we may expect every exertion, which can be ne- 


ceſſary to make it generally received by the world. 
For in ſuch perſons we find a firm conviction of 


the truth, an open profeſſion of it in ſpite of all 
obſtacles, and an earneſt zeal for its propagation— 
a zeal too, not founded in vanity and the love of 
diſtinction, which excites diſguſt againſt the cauſe 
which it is employed to ſupport, but proceeding 
from a generous concern for the welfare of the hu- 
man race, and therefore amiable and conciliating. 
But thirdly, the hope of ſucceſs to the prin= 
ciples we ſupport may be derived, as well from 
the temper and circumſtances of our opponents, 
as from thoſe of our friends and fellow-labourers. 
Books upon every branch of ſcience are mul- 
tiplied. The number of readers is increaſing. 
Knowledge muſt, therefore, be advancing and 
becoming more generally diffuſed. Theſe are 
circumſtances, which cannot fail to prove fa- 
vourable to the cauſe which we have eſpouſed : 
for men, who have been accuſtomed to exerciſe 
their reaſon upon one ſubject, will employ the 
ſame faculty in inveſtigating another, if their at- 
tention ſhould be directed towards it ; and when- 
ever they do this, there can be no doubt of the 
iſſue of their enquiries, The fear of loſing the 
rich emoluments of an eſtabliſhment, or of in- 
2 curring 
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curring the diſgrace of being connected with a 
ſmall and deſpiſed party, is indeed a ſtrong temp- 
tation to avoid enquiry and to ſuppreſs the reſult 
of it. But we know from ſeveral recent exam- 
ples, that theſe obſtacles, powerful as they may 
be, are not ſufficient to withſtand the force of 
genuine virtue and integrity. We have ſeen per- 
ſons reſign honourable and lucrative ſituations in 
the church, becauſe they could not join in wor- 
ſhip addreſſed to any being beſides the one God, 
and expoſe themſelves to poverty and contempt, 
with all the fortitude of primitive Confeſſors. 
Theſe are noble inſtances of the influence of truth 
on the human mind, and will no doubt induce 
many others to follow ſo excellent a pattern. 
That ſtate of things is the moſt unfavourable 
to the ſpeedy progreſs of truth, in which the ef- 
forts of thoſe who ſupport it are viewed with 
perfect indifference ; when their arguments are 
deemed ſo abſurd or fo impious, as to be incapa- 
ble of doing miſchief, or as not to deſerve notice, 
and when therefore no oppoſition is made to them, 
In vain is it, in this caſe, that men preach, or 
write, or ſpeak, in behalf of what they regard as 
important doctrines : they gain no attention, and 
can make no impreſſion. But this is not the 
light, in which the doctrine, of which 1 have 
been ſpeaking, is regarded at the preſent day, 
The writings of Unitarians, publiſhed in defence 
of their own principles, or for overthrowing thoſe 
C of 
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of their opponents, are read with attention by 
great numbers. Their arguments are deemed, 
at leaſt plauſible, and endeavours are made to an- 
{wer them. Perſons of no inconſiderable emi- 
nence, for their talents, learning or rank, have 
thought it an employment not unworthy of them 
to engage in this controverſy, with a view to 
ſtop the progreſs of what they regard as dangerous 
error. The conteſts, which this oppoſition oc- 
caſions, attract the attention of the world to the 
ſubject under diſcuſſion, and enable ſpectators to 
judge, while each party labours to exhibit his own 
opinion to moſt advantage, which is ſupported by 
the greateſt ſtrength of evidence, and which has 
truth on its ſide. 

No inconſiderable ſymptoms have lately ap- 
peared, of a diſpoſition to employ force to ſuppreſs 
the principles we profeſs, which is an evident 
proof of the fears entertained of their progreſs, 
and affords a ſtrong preſumption, that they will 
be more widely extended. By the inadequate re- 
dreſs given to thoſe of this way of thinking, who 
ſuffered from the outrages committed by the po- 
pulace, and a backwardneſs to puniſh the offen- 
ders, or to cenſure thoſe who countenanced them, 
a ſtrong inclination has manifeſted itſelf to deny 
them the protection of the laws. By refuſing to 
repeal ſtatutes, which inflit upon us ſome of the 
ſevereſt puniſhments known to our laws ſhort of 
death, and to grant us the benefit of that tolera- 
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tion, which is given to every other religious ſect 
in this country, an attempt has been made to keep 
up a diſtinction between us and other Diſſentere, 
as profeſſing principles peculiarly dangerous to 
civil government. This treatment, which marks 
us out from the community as obnoxious perſons, 
may be very unpleaſant to individuals, but it may 
prove favourable to our cauſe, by exciting a 
greater degree of attention to ovr principles, than 
to thoſe of other Diflenters, and hereby rendering 
them better underſtood. 

Should our countrymen proceed to greater acts 
of injuſtice than thoſe to which I have alluded, 
and actually inflict upon us all the penalties of 
theſe perſecuting ſtatutes, I may venture to fore- 
tell the lik: conſequences in a ſtill greater de- 
gree. 

That the cauſe of truth, in this inſtance, will 
not receive the benefit of active perſecution ap- 
pears by no means certain. Were the preſent 
race of believers in the humanity of Chriſt leſs 
enlightened in mind, and not ſo blameleſs in their 
conduct, I might be able to aſſure them, that 
they would go to their graves in peace. But 
when I conſider, that fo great a proportion of 
them are upright and virtuous, and well ſurniſhed 
with knowledge, I can by no mcans be confident 
of their ſecurity ; for ſuch characters are the ter- 
ror of bigots, and the objects of their imylacable 
malice, From a licentious infidel or atheiſt they 
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apprehend they have little to fear; their charac- 
ters carry with them an antidote againſt their 
ſentiments. But men, who believe the ſame 
Scriptures with themſelves, whoſe temper is can- 
did and conduct exemplary, are formidable anta- 
goniſts, whom they cannot fo eaſily withſtand, 
It is not very improbable, if, when foiled in the 
uſe of the weapons of reaſon and argument againſt 
ſuch opponents, they have recourſe to violence. 

Having mentioned ſuch circumſtances as ſeem 
to me to afford good ground to hope fur the ſpeedy 
prevalence of the two great doctrines, by which 
we are diſtinguiſhed from other Chriſtians, the 
Unity of God, and the Humanity of Chriſt, I ſhalt 
make a few obſervations upon what I apprehend 
to be our duty, in the preſent ſituation of things. 
Moſt of theſe obſervations are naturally ſuggeſted 
by what has been already faid ; for if the progreſs 
of juſt ſentiments in religion has been obſtructed 
by the cauſes before mentioned, it is evidently the 
duty of every one to endeavour to remove from 
his ſyſtem of faith every thing which is inconſiſtent 
with the principles of reaſon, or contradicts the 
language of Scripture ; to make a public and un- 
diſguiſed profeflion of the truth ; and to employ 3 
every method in his power to direct men's atten- 4 
tion to the ſubject. 

It would be too ſoon to conclude, that our ſen- 
timents are entirely purified from all the dregs of 
Popery; that there is nothing in them, eicher re- 
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dundant or deficient, and that there is no part of 
Scripture with which they are at variance, Such 
a concluſion, at a moment, when we have juſt 
been obliged to give up ſo much, for which for- 
mer believers in the humanity of Chriſt earneſtly 
contended, might be deemed haſty and preſump- 
tuous. Thoſe, who have taken moſt pains to 
enquire into the ſubject, find, notwithſtanding 
they have no doubt of the truth of the ſyſtem in 
general, that there are ſome difficulties, with 
which they are ſtill embarraſſed, ſome paſſages 
of Scripture, that have not yet been ſatisfactorily 
explained, While ſuch obſtacles remain in the 
way, they will neceflarily retard the progreſs of 
truth, and prolong the dominion of error, Let every 
one, therefore, carefully apply himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures, and endeavour to remove every 
difficulty which embarraſſes his own mind, or is 
likely to prevent the reception of the truth by 
others. | 

One great cauſe of the averſion of men to 
embrace new principles in religion, has always 
been found to be a fear, that they may have an 
unfavourable influence upon the practice, that 
they may weaken the obligations of morality, or 
not inforce the duties of piety and benevolence 
ſo effectually as thoſe, which they are urged to 
abandon. The connection between old princi- 
ples and good morals is well known, or, at leaſt, 


\ ſuppoſed to be well known; but what connection 


there may be between ſuch as are new and a right 
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conduct, is not ſo obvious. While, therefore, 
men remain in this uncertainty, they are not wil- 
ling to embrace them. It is indeed our duty to 
receive the truth, without regard to its conſe- 
quences, believing that theſe muſt always be ſa- 
Jutary, But there are many, who have not ar- 
rived at ſo much comprehenſion of mind, as to 
be able to act upon this principle: hence it is of 
great ſervice to the cauſe of truth, to ſhew its 
practical and uſeful tendency. When this is done 
ſatisfactorily, it removes prejudices and ſufpicions 

from the minds of virtuous characters, whom it 
is moſt deſirable to have rightly informed, but 

who are more liable than others to ſuch fears. 
This I underſtand to be one leading deſign of 
the Society, which you have inſtituted, by which 
you propole firſt, by the diſtribution of books, to 
expoſe the, errors, entertained by Chriſtians, in 
regard to ſeveral important articles of faith; and 
then to ſhew, by moral treatiſes, from which 
they are excluded, and into which oppoſite prin- 
ciples are introduced, that the duties of virtue and 
piety may be enforced, with equal and even with 
better effect, without them. This laſt part of 
your ſcheme will anſwer the double purpoſe of 
removing the prejudices of thoſe, who are at pre- 
ſent averſe to the truth, and of directing thoſe, 
who have received it, how to apply it to the moſt 
uſeful purpoſes. But your deſign can be but im- 
perfectly accompliſhed, at preſent, on account of 
the 
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the very ſmall number of practical writings to be 
found in our language, which are not tinctured 
with the prevailing ſyſtem of theology. It may 
be hoped, however, that books of this deſcription 
will ſoon be multiplied, as the demand for them 
increaſes, and the utility of thein is perceived, 
To ſupply this deficiency, would be to render eſ- 
ſential ſervice to the cauſe of truth and the inte- 
reſts of morality. 

It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that 
the ſame end may be attained (and perhaps more 
effectually) in another way. Let every one, who 
profeſſes to believe in the {trict Unity of God and 
Humanity of Chriſt, ſhew an exemplary attention 
to all the duties of life, by a ſpirit of genuine un- 
affected piety, by active benevolence and ſtrict 
integrity, and it will do more to filence objections 
againſt obnoxious principles, and to recommend 
the truth, than the beſt written treatiſe upon mo- 
rals that could come from his hands, 

Some perſons may not have ſo ſtrong expecta- 
tions of the prevalence of our principles, as I 
have endeavoured to ſhew there is good ground 
for entertaining. From them we may hear ſuch 
language as this: © the times are unfavourable to 


the propigation of our principles: the minds 


« of men are ſo much alarmed, or fo ſtrongly 
« prejudiced, that they are not likely to liſten to 
« our arguments with patience: we are but few 
« in number, and it is but little that we can do 
« againſt 
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« againſt ſo much oppoſition. Let us not at- 
« tempt any thing, till Providence ſhall open a 
« door for our labours, and the ſpirit of the times 
&« ſhall alter.“ But allowing the times to be as 
unfavourable to our deſigns, as is here ſuppoſed, 
ſuch language cannot be proper, even in the moſt 
unpromiſing times. For our obligation to make 
an open proſeſſion of the truth, and to endeavour 
to ſpread the knowledge of-it in the world, does 
not depend upon the proſpect we have of ſuccels, 
It is our duty to communicate to the world every 
degree of information we have acquired, what- 
ever the effect may be, whether men will hear, or 
whether they will forbear ; whether Providence 
give it a greater or leſſer degree of ſucceſs. In 
the morning ſow thy ſeed, and in the evening with- 
hold nat thy hand; for then knoweſt not which ſhall 
Proper, either this or that, or whether they ſhall be 
both alike good, If any great change is to be 
wrought in the opinions of men, it muſt be ac- 
compliſhed, by means adapted to the end, and, 
therefore, by the inſtrumentality of men. Par- 
| ticular events, not under human controul, but 
under the direction of Providence, may retard or 
accelerate the work; but the ſucceſs of it muſt 
depend, in a conſiderable degree, upon human 
exertion. Yet if no one be willing to perform 
the part allotted to man, we may reſt aſſured, 
that it will not be accompliſhed. Until a trial, 
however, has been made, it is impoſlible for any 
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one to know, in caſes of this kind, whether his 


Jabours will be ſucceſsful or not. I: is his duty, 
therefore, to exert himſelf, in endeavouring to 
communicate knowledge to mankind, without 
enquiring what the event may be; and although 
he may have little or no hope, that what he may 
do will anſwer any valuable purpoſe. 

If, however, the obſervations, made in the firft 
part of this diſcourſe, be juſt, we are not to con- 
{ider ourſelves, at preſent, in ſuch circumſtances 
of deſpondency, but, on the contrary, we are ar- 
rived at a grand period, for which Providence has 
been preparing the world for ſeveral centuries, 
when the doctrines of the Unity of God and Hu- 
manity of Chrift have been freed, not only from 
the groſs corruptions of the dark ages of Popery, 
but likewiſe from the leſs obvious errors, which 
were retained by the moſt enlightened of the Re- 
formers ; when theſe doctrines have been recon- 
ciled to the language of Scripture and the prin- 
ciples of reaſon ; when a few men are ſo fully 
convinced of their truth and importance, that 
they have courage to profeſs them openiy; and 
waen mankind are alarmed at the progreſs which 
theſe ſentiments are making. We appear to be 
come to the beginning of a new #ra in the Chriſ- 
tian church, the commencement of a Reforma- 
tion, as remarkable and important, as the Refor- 
mation from Popery, and which will, in the 
courſe of time, eclipſe the glory of that event; 
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the firſt reſcuing us from the errors of the chureh 
of Rome only partially ; this, entirely ; the one 
being the dawn of day, the other the meridian 
light. 

Let every one haſten to apply his hand to ſo 
important a work, and endeavour to ſhare in the 
honour which will ariſe from it. Let him fur- 
niſh'his mind with the knowledge af the truth; 
profeſs it without diſguiſe or fear; labour to com- 
municate it to others, by public inſtruction, by 
private converſation, and by the diſtribution of 
nſeful books. If the harveſt be great, while the 
labourers are few, this ſhould be conſidered as a 
motive, not for deſpondency but exertion ; for 
the fewer workmen there are in the field, the 
more will every one have to do, and the greater 
will be the honour which each will enjoy. Were 
they more numerous, the exertions of a ſingle 
perſon would be overlooked, 

But there are more important conſiderations to 
ftimulate our endeavours, than the hope of ho- 
nour, We are called upon to reſcue mankind 
from errors, which are highly injurious to the 
improvement or comfort of thoſe who embrace 
them, and which, if they continue to be retained 
by Chriſtians, will fink their religion into uni- 
verſal contempt among men of knowledge and 
reflection. We are required, by preſenting to 
men a rational ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, to ſtop the 
rapid progreſs of infidelity, which, if it became 
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general and permanent, would be the greateſt 
calamity that could befall mankind. If we be 
friends to the welfare of the human race, if we 
be actuated by genuine benevolence, we ſhall en- 
gage with zeal in ſo important and uſeful a ſervice. 

Although we are few in number, we have no 
reaſon, on that account, to deſpair of ſucceſs. 
Great effects have riſen from ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable cauſes. The little cloud, no bigger 
than the ſize of a man's hand, ſwelled, until it 
had covered the whole heavens; the grain of 
muſtard ſeed, which is the ſmalleſt of ſeeds, be- 
comes the greateſt among herbs ; and a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole maſs. By a few 
Apoſtles, aided indeed by the influence of mira- 
culous powers, the ancient empire of idolatry was 
overturned, and the Chriſtian religion eſtabliſhed 
in the world, By a few reformers a great part 
of the Chriſtian world was reſcued from the 
grievous yoke of Popery; and by a few perſons, 
equally courageous and active, may the work, 
which they left unfiniſhed, be completed, and 
thus the remains of error and ſuperſtition be ba- 
niſhed from the earth. 
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